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THE fifteenth paper in our series of Authors at Home will 
appear in THE CRITIC of November 14. Tt is a sketch of the 
town and country life af Mr. Edmund Clarente Stedman, the 
poet, critic and banker, prepared by Mrs. Annie Bowman 
Dodd. 





McClellan. 


THE death of Grant and McClellan in the same year is a 
forcible reminder that the days of the Civil War are rapidly 
drifting into the sea of past history. One began the War as 
Chief-Commander of the Northern Armies and the other 
ended it in the same capacity. The career of the one is 
universally admitted to have been a success, the career of 
the other undoubtedly ended in failure. As to the causes, 
both of the success and the failure, there will alway3 be 
differences of opinion. 

Twenty-five years ago, no man in the country of his years 
had a more brilliant military reputation than McClellan. 
He had graduated with high honors at West Point on the 
outbreak of the Mexican War, in which he gained great dis- 
tinction in spite of his youth. Though much the junior of 
his colleagues, Lee and Beauregard, he fairly divided the 
honors with them both in the opinion of the country and in 
the reports of General Scott, who spoke of them jointly as 
winning ‘ the admiration of all about them.’ He increased 
his reputation by his services in the West as chief of one of 
the exploring parties for the Pacific Railroad, a work which 
then attracted universal attention though it is now nearly 
forgotten in these days of four completed transcontinental 
lines. He was next selected at the age of twenty-eight as 
junior member of a commission to examine and report on 
European armies and the operations in the Crimea ; and his 
elaborate and admirable report (‘ The Armies of Europe,’ 
1857) was published long in advance of those of his older 
colleagues and attracted correspondingly greater attention. 
The Secretary of War recognized his merit by promoting 
him into one of the new cavalry regiments which were au- 
thorized at that period, but McClellan soon grew tired of 
the inaction of peace service and resigned his commission to 
enter the service of the new Western railroads where he soon 
became president of one of the principal lines. 

The War found him in that position ; thirty-five years of 
age, with a national reputation both brilliant and well- 
deserved. It was natural that he should at once be made a 
Major General ; and winning a victory in West Virginia at 
the moment of the disaster at Bull Run, he leaped at one 
bound to the command in chief of all the forces which the 
North in its might should raise to crush out rebellion. 
Herein was his misfortune ; and from this point opinions 
will always differ as to his career and as to the merits of the 
controversy between himself and the Administration. No 
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one will ever deny the value of his services in organizing 
not only the Army of the Potomac but the other armies. It 
was a work of transcendent importance, admirably done. 
His countrymen can well afford—if they choose—to forget 
all the rest of his career but this ; to forgive all his slowness 
and insubordination—if they believe he was slow and insub- 
ordinate—and still gratefully perpetuate his memory as the 
man who converted their asmed mobs into trained armies, 
who perfected the instrument with which victory was finally 
to be achieved in other hands if not in his own. His mis- 
fortune was that his career of unbroken success prior to the 
War led others, and possibly himself, to think that his 
genius was all-pervading, that his plans were not subject to 
criticism or interference, that the conduct of the War de- 
pended solely on himself, and that the duty of the President 
and Secretary of War was simply to give him the means and 
patiently await his time for results. Mr. Lincoln could not 
so divest himself of his responsibilities, and Mr. Stanton 
was of too imperious a nature to accept the position of an 
aide-de-camp. Hence arose the long quarrel, in which the 
President constantly urged upon the General the necessity 
of.action, and the Geteral as steadily asked for more men ; 
in which McClellan told Stanton ‘ you have done your best 
to ruin this army,’ and found time at the critical point of a 
campaign to write a ten-page letter to Lincoln criticising his 
political policy ; which finally, when there was no longer a 
modus vivendi, drove McClellan from the Army and into the 
arms of the political opponents of the Administration, who 
nominated him for the Presidency on a platform which de- 
clared the War to be a failure. Doubtless there were faults 
on both sides. If McClellan failed to subordinate his own 
views to those of the President and his Military Secretary, 
and failed to appreciate the responsibility which rested on 
them, they on the other hand failed to comprehend that their 
support was indispensable to the General’s success, and that 
there were many military questions on which he was better 
qualified to pass judgment than they. It is unquestionably 
true that their treatment of Grant in 1864 was the very op- 
posite of their treatment of McClellan in 1862. Whether, if 
they had given McClellan the same unquestioning support 
that they gave Grant, he would have achieved victory in- 
stead of failure, is one of the many questions in history 
about which the scope for argument is unlimited. 

As a general, McClellan belonged to the class of planners 
and organizers, of which Von Moltke is the chief exponent. 
He showed but few of the qualities of the great leaders of 
campaigns and battles, like Napoleon and Grant, Skobeleff 
and Sheridan. He never made his presence felt on the 
battlefield. His plans were mapped out and his movements 
begun. But if the enemy disconcerted them he was incapa- 
ble of forming on the instant new plans to meet the changed 
conditions. In the critical movement from the Chickahominy 
to the James, he gave nearly his whole attention—so he tells 
us in his report—to the safety of his trains, though his 
troops were fighting a battle every day and sorely needed a 
leader on the spot to watch and meet its changing phases. 
Yet that he had many of the qualities of a leader, with which 
under more favorable circumstances he might have de- 
veloped into a great commander, is proved by the confidence 
which he inspired in his men. No man without some of 
these qualities could beget the idolatry with which he was 
regarded in 1862, and which is not altogether extinct. Be- 
yond his reports on the European Armies, the Pacific Rail- 
road surveys, and the official reports of the War, his writings 
were confined to magazine articles. He has recently con- 
tributed to the War Series in Zhe Century. It is known that 
he devoted several years to the preparation of his memoirs, 
which, when just finished, a few years since, were tempora- 
rily deposited with his furniture in a storage warehouse, and 
were there consumed in the flames. The loss is almost ir- 
reparable. He began again, with marvellous patience, to 
rewrite them, but it is feared the task was never com- 
pleted. 








Reviews 
An English Version of Balzac. 


FRANCE is a land of curious and abounding contrasts : 
in the north the mists, in the middle the wines, in the 
south the passion and the perpetual sunshine. Against the 
west thunders the Atlantic with miserable roar and eternal 
spume; in the east, clear and calm, rise alps of crystal, 
down whose shoulders flow lambent rivers broadening in- 
to Rhones, Seines, Loires and Garonnes. Here, there and 
everywhere intense individuality, play and interplay of dia- 
lect and provincial life, thronging prejudices circumscribed 
within narrow limits of metre and kilometre, picturesque 
juxtaposition as in the faces over a cathedral door, accent, 
flavor, personality. Turn where you will France is French 
to the core, whether it be sunny Provence or garrulous 
Gascony, the misty cromlecs of Bas-Bretagne or the swarthy- 
skinned, sun-touched cheek of Basque-land. As with the 
landscape so with the literature: all is curiously, even 
saliently, individual. Each writer has his birth-mark as 
different from his brother’s as a kernel of wheat is from a 
grain of Indian corn, the Alps from the Atlantic, the mist 
from the wine. Provinciality thus becomes a supreme mark 
and test of originality. The little bee-plant of my province 
out of which my bees make their delicate honey is not the 
clover or the buckwheat of yours with its blossomy ethers. 
Montaigne, with his rich western savors, as of a far, free 
boundless French west, is not a Chateaubriand steeped in the 
vapors and moistures and idiosyncrasies of Normandy ; nor 
is the sweet southern humor of Daudet the same in texture 
with the brilliant Mid-France spontaneity and flow of Lam- 
artine reared among the Macon vineyards and in the silvery 
twinkle of the poplars around Dijon. 

In Balzac French personality, individuality, reached its 
climax by an ascending ladder which culminated in a figure 
like the golden creature which surmounts the Castle of St. 
Angelo at Rome. Supreme realism joined to homely good 
sense ; great versatility accented in each work by a some- 
thing characteristically original ; aninstinct at once orderly 
and fantastic, like a coral insect’s ; an imagination swooping 
like a buzzard, soaring like an eagle, or sucking like a vam- 
pire, according as, in its hovering, it brooded over sensuality, 
or beautiful and poetic themes, or microscopic details and 
psychological analysis. Balzac combined all paradoxes and 
all styles. He was at once pietist and sensualist, monk 
and Priapus, poet and fisher of dead cats in the Canal St. 
Martin. Born at Tours in 1799, he lived just fifty-nine 
years, and touched with the extremity of his wings the re- 
markable movement known in French literature as the rise, 
culmination, and apogee of the Romantic School. While he 
possessed in common with this school certain characteristics 
which afterwards became its keynote—love of the extraordi- 
nary and fantastic, mystical instincts charged with love of 
medizvalism, a passion for Gothic architecture and quaint 
effects,—his personality was too huge, too strongly marked, 
to be confined within such limits. His powerful intellectual 
physique has been compared to the irregular outlines of 
the profile of Nero, with its colossal body, its strong sensual 
face, its rebellion against the smoothnesses of classic art. 
Balzac was too much Balzac to be compressed into the stays 
and laces of any school ; so that when he went to college and 
his father insisted on his becoming a lawyer, all be did was 
to study profoundly the ins and outs, the intricacies and 
subtleties, the chicanery and machinery of that complicated 
system of jurisprudence—French law ; lay up within himself 
inexhaustible memories of it for future use in his novels ; 
and then quietly—devote himself to the literary profession ! 
Like Anthony Trollope he wrote half-a-bushel of novels and 
romances before his fingers, itching with creative instinct 
yet erring in the dark, found their cunning, and fumbled or 
stumbled on the secret spring which flew open and revealed 
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to him the hidden resources of his genius. At once here- 
upon he became the prose Dante of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, writing not in ¢erze rime or of circles thronged with 
earth-figures transferred by a sort of celestial mirage to 
Heaven, but in broad human lines, in great cartoons replete 
with the flesh and bones of France and Paris, in huge 
canvases crowded, not with Inferno, Purgatorio, and Para- 
diso, but with La Comédie, or rather with La Menagérie, 
Humaine—a human menagerie full as Noah’s ark of multi- 
fold, manyvoiced feathered and fleeced existences. What 
Dante did for the Thirteenth Century in his beautiful spirals 
of the ‘ Divina Commedia,’ building up circle on circle of 
celestial, purgatorial, and infernal populations filled with 
the passions, souvenirs, and controversies of earth, Balzac, 
working in the lust, the luxury, the social distinctions, the 
‘ infinite meanness and nameless sin’ of the Paris of yester- 
day, did for the Nineteenth Century. And just as Dante 
enraptures us with occasional exquisite figures like Paolo and 
Francesca, amid the howlings of Purgatory, so Balzac gives 
us a foil to his filth in the delicate figures of Eugénie Gran- 
det and of Eve. It has been truly said of him that his am- 
bition was to tell to France and for France what the civili- 
zations of Memphis, Athens, India, and Rome had left un- 
told ; and to this desire to leave a complete record behind 
him we owe his untiring chronicles, his labored architectural 
descriptions, his minute and searching discussions of law, 
finance, morals, and journalism. The mystic reveries and 
mystic books of his childhood stimulated in him the love of 
the marvellous, owing to which his usually unerring aim at 
human follies and entanglements often ricocheted, so to speak, 
missed the mark by the imperceptible thousandth part of an 
inch, and communicated to the reader just the slightest im- 
aginable flavor of the unnatural and the strained. His early 
struggles with poverty, neglect and toil, he describes in the 
‘ Peau de Chagrin ’ and other works, and it was not until he 
was thirty years old that he made a great hit in ‘ Les Der- 
niers Chouans,’ an historical novel displaying peculiar and 
decided talent. Like a painter groping among the color- 
pots he had at last found the tints for which he sought, and 
during the next twenty years he wrought, in season and out 
of season, on that vast system, that Cretan Labyrinth of nov- 
els, which he called La Comédie Humaine. ‘ Pére Goriot,” 
‘La Cousine Bette,’ ‘ Séraphita,’ ‘La Recherche de 1’ Ab- 
solu,’ streamed from his pen wet with all the hues and hor- 
rors of Paris, the provinces, the world, the flesh, and the 
devil. Side by side with these ran an immense parallel stream. 
of short tales, in which Balzac was supreme (‘ Une Passion 
dans le Désert,’ ‘ Le Chef d’CEuvre Inconnv,’ etc. ), filling the 
wonder-world of the Contes Drolatiques with incident, char- 
acter-delineation, fantasticalities and melodrama. When he 
at last won fame he won it with both hands, in whirlwinds,, 
with a rush that pushed him on to new efforts, like his great 
and versatile contemporary, Dumas fére. Money flowed in 
on him, to be dissipated in bric-4-brac, costly paintings, ex- 
travagant decorative manias, or in the more questionable 
speculations at the Bourse. He printed innumerable ‘ dum- 
mies ’ of his works before he finally published them : dolls. 
and figurines in print, dressed up this way and that, draped, 
painted, stuffed till they ultimately pleased the master’s eye 
and satisfied his conception ; and in this way he ate up his 
profits, even before they came in to him, in enormous print- 
er’s bills. When, in 1850, he reached the height of his. 
ambition and married a wealthy Polish lady, he seemed to 
say : Soul, take thine ease: eat, drink, and be merry. But, 
alas ! in the midst of his sumptuous surroundings, his cul- 
minating hopes, his delicate epicurean life, he died of heart: 
disease, leaving behind the reputation of the most singular 
and original of the French novelists. Like Dickens he never 
drew a real lady or gentleman ; his virtue is like the old- 
fashioned virtue of Richardson or Hannah More; he is 
thoroughly himself only when, as in ‘Séraphita’ or the 
‘ Peau de Chagrin,’ his plot touches on the marvellous or 
the quaint. Many of his characters resemble life as the 
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silhouettes of a human face thrown by a candle-flame on the 
wall resemble reality. He has well been compared to a dis- 
torting lens through which actual things are yet seen with 
extraordinary definition, and in the most vivid colors. His 
style—awkward, strained and unperspicuous—is eminently 
un-French and yet suited to a ¢ to the complex world which 
lives and moves and has its unclear being in his novels. As 
in Dante we have the Florence of the Thirteenth Century 
transferred bag and baggage to Heaven, Hell, and Paradise, 
so in Balzac Paris lives, laughs, sins, and sorrows—and with 
Paris the world epitomized of the Nineteenth Century. And 
he has epitomized his world in ‘a special Janguage forged 
out of all the slangs, all the terminologies, of science, the 
studio, the laboratory, the green-room,’ showing there- 
through the extraordinary range of his knowledge, his wide 
sympathies, his keen analysis of character and conduct, his 
opulent inventive faculty, and his power of synthesis and 
contrast. 

Messrs. Roberts Brothers, in introducing such a writer to 
us in an English garb, are conferring a great favor on the 
novel-reading world. ‘heir translation of ‘ Pére Goriot’ on 
the whole appears to be cleverly done, though it has a decided 
French accent derived in part from a too literal rendering of 
the tiresome French ‘ narrative present tense.’ The ‘ his- 
torical present’ is good of its kind, but its goodness is 
partly dependent, like other good things, on its discriminat- 
ing use. A faithful translation of Balzac requires all the 
newest dictionaries and slang-books to be close at hand : his 
vocabulary was limitless, and he wrestled with it in such 
writhings as only the Pythoness knew. The form of this in- 
itial volume is handsome half-morocco, and there is attached 
to it the famous Preface of 1842, in which Balzac develops 
and explains the plan and mechanism of his ‘ comedy.’ 
The amazing fecundity of Walter Scott had disheartened him 
at first, he says. ‘ But then I knew that this faculty grew 
out of the infinite variety of human life. Chance is the 
great romance-maker of the ages: we have only to study it 
if we seek to be fertile in representation.’ 





Stedman’s ‘‘ Poets of America.” * 

THE general public, so far as it has any interest in the 
building up of American letters, will welcome the comple- 
tion of Mr. Stedman’s long and difficult task of reviewing 
the progress of our poetry in its first two centuries. It was 
a difficult task under any circumstances, for the critic who 
would do it well would find but little help in the summaries, 
already made from time to time, either of local or of national 
progress in verse-making. We have had many critics, and 
some excellent ones, who have shown strength in special 
fields, who have done the finest of work, and made criticism 
a fine art with us. They have indicated the ground on 
which a home-literature must be built, if built at all; but, 
in general, they have been more interested in studies of the 
old English fields, so often and thoroughly worked by our 
English brothers. They have touched admirably on individ- 
ual strokes of production in America, but generally in a 
friendly, or perhaps in an unfriendly way, for the encourage- 
ment or discouragement of special writers. But they have 
found the near field of letters too near, and the remote— 
remote in time,—where they dared write with a free hand, 
very barren of promising work. It was time to have the 
whole field reviewed with care by some one competent to 
appreciate as well as to criticize. Mr. Stedman brings to 
the task an unusual familiarity with the whole of our litera- 
ture, unusual acquaintance with the tools of the poetical 
guild, and a very keen notion as to how those tools have 
been used abroad as well as at home. If we were disposed 
to quarrel with a man who is so conscientious in all his 
work, we should quarrel with him on just this ground—that, 
from his long habit of requiring for his own use perfect 
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tools, perfectly ordered, he has perhaps grown to give too 
much thought and conscience to the art of manipulation. 
The craft of the man-of-letters is always a too important 
factor in his criticism, and his consideration of the technical 
details is almost too pronounced for the general reader. 
This is, in one point of view, a fault too much in the direc- 
tion of a virtue for us to dwell long on it. For while native 
genius without much filing has pleased millions, where only 
hundreds have cared for the art which has allied itself to 
genius, yet it is to be said that the hundreds who love the 
art are of the thoughtful few who make the fit audience, 
and it is through them that all literature reaches ever higher 
levels. In another point of view, this love of his art as an 
art, and this consideration for his guild as an artists’ guild, 

leads Mr. Stedman into a somewhat free use of technical 
language, a perhaps undue reference to the workman's de- 
vices, which, added to an abounding poetic diction, grieves 
the untrained reader. Poetry was once closely connected in 
all its branches with song and instrumental music ; but to- 
day this connection is almost wholly severed, and a language 
of criticism which presupposes the old union as still existing 
is trying to the general reader. 

While this criticism applies to Mr. Stedman’s manner of 
presenting the results of his studies, the studies themselves 
are admirable. They show a conscience which takes in 
good work and, at the same time, considers the humanities 
—which remembers what is due to art, and what must be 
granted to human frailty. It is far easier to tell the sour 
truth than it is to tell it so that the victim shall not be 
soured by the truth. Mr. Stedman is not a harsh critic. 
He is generous, and inclined, not to that charity which cov- 
ers a multitude of sins, but to that which finds, if possible, 
a multitude of virtues. He searches longer for a virtue 
than for a blemish ; if he finds a blemish he treats it as a 
defect in art and not as a crime against society. He remem- 
bers that a weak poet oftener needs a subscription than a 
straight-jacket. But when a poet is morally perverse, 
though strong in genius, he marks the distinction clearly. 
This is the case notably with his criticisms on Poe and 
Whitman—two men whose pure genius many would put on 
the same bier with their acquired social ethics and cremate 
all together. Stedman shows an unusual courage in treating 
both these men justly. The study of Poe is both severe and 
kind. That of Whitman is fearlessly kind, under condi- 
tions when kindness is not easily understood, or forgiven. 
Neither man is spared, where artifice is seen to take the 
place of art. Of Poe he says truly: ‘ We are on firm 
ground with relation to his genuineness as a poet. But his 
narrowness of range, and the slender body of his poetic 
remains, of themselves should make writers hesitate to pro- 
nounce him our greatest one. His verse is as conspicuous for 
what it shows he could not do as for that which he did.’ This 
sums it all up. The analysis, which comes later, of -the few 
good poems on which Poe’s reputation rests, is a masterly 
one, and does full justice to the limited but fascinating 
beauty of a poet to whom a clique of sound-lovers would 
give an unpurchased immortality. Of Poe’s life, in which 
these same admirers find little that is not sweet and natural 
to genius, he says: ‘ We begin to understand his spasmodic, 
versatile industry, his balks and breaks, his frequent pov- 
erty, despondency, self-abandonment, and almost to wonder 
that the sensitive feminine spirit—worshipping beauty, and 
abhorrent of ugliness and pain, combating with pride, with 
inherited disease of appetite—did not sooner yield, was not 
utterly overcome almost at the outset of these experiences. 
So have I wondered at seeing a delicate forest bird, leagues 
from the shore, keep itself on the wing above relentless 
waters into which it was sure to fall at last.’ This is the 
picture which will most nearly meet the sense of the careful 
readers of Poe’s more recent biographers. The critic is 
overkind to the poet's literary ethics when he says of Poe's 
repeated re-working and re-selling of certain poems: ‘I 
scarcely remember another instance where a writer has so 
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hoarded his early songs, and am in doubt whether to com- . 


mend or deprecate their reproduction. It does not betoken 
affluence, but it was honest in Poe that he would not write 
in cold blood for the mere sake of composing.’ The fol- 
lowing comparison and contrast between Poe and Hawthorne 
is a fitting exhibition of the prose and poetic qualities of 
both : ‘ Poe was an expert in much that concerns the struct- 
ure of works, and the modelling touches of the poet left 
beauty-marks upon his prose. Yet in spiritual meaning his 
tales were less poetic than those of Hawthorne. He relied 
upon his externals, making the utmost of their gorgeousness 
of color, their splendor and gloom of light and shade. 
Hawthorne found the secret meaning of common things, 
and knew how to capture, from the plainest aspects of life, 
an essence of evasive beauty which the senses of Poe often 
were unable to perceive. It was Hawthorne who heard the 
melodies too fine for mortal ear. Hawthorne was wholly 
masculine, with the great tenderness and gentleness which 
belong to virile souls. Poe had, with the delicacy, the 
sophistry and weakness of a nature more or less effiminate. 
He opposed to Hawthorne the fire, the richness, the insta- 
bility of the tropics, as against the abiding strength and pas- 
sion of the North. . . . The New Englander had the pro- 
founder insight ; the Southerner’s magic was that of the 
necromancer who resorts to spells and devices.’ 

It would be easy to transcribe innumerable passages show- 
ing this nice balancing of justice with mercy, where the 
perception of beauty is quick and the instinct for defective 
art is sure. Beneath all his poetic figurativeness, Mr. Sted- 
man has the critical insight. 





‘‘ The Story of Greece.’’* 

Amonc the serial issues which are becoming a feature in 
the literature of our day, there is none which seems more 
likely to meet with general acceptance than that undertaken 
by the publishers of this volume, who propose to give us, in 
a succinct and popular form, and in a style suited especially 
fur youthful readers, the stories of the different nations that 
have attained prominence in history. An appropriate be- 
ginning has been made with Greece, the Mother of History; 
and if the forthcoming volumes shall maintain the interest 
that Prof. Harrison has been able to give to his work, there 
can be little doubt of the success of the series. 

The story of Greece, as every one knows, is a most diffi- 
cult one to tell in a connected form, because it is, in fact, 
made up of a vast number of distinct stories, between which 
there is often but a slight relation. The very abundance of 
his riches is a perplexity to the narrator who seeks to gather 
all this wealth of incident into a small circle, and to make 
his work at once full andclear. It cannot be said that Prof. 
Harrison has completely overcome this difficulty ; but he 
has achieved perhaps as much as was possible within the 
limit prescribed to him. He has given the most notable 
traditions of Greek mythology and the most striking events 
in the history of the Grecian states, selecting especially those 
which were of capital importance to the whole of Hellas. 
Thus, after the cosmologic myths and the ‘tale of Troy 
divine,’ we have the founding of the three great cities, 
Athens, Sparta, and Thebes, the wanderings and settlements 
of the Ionians and Dorians, the rise of the tyrants in Greece 
and their overthrow, the Olympic Games, the story of 
Croesus, the Persian and Peloponnesian wars, and the 
achievements of the world-renowned heroes of Greece, from 
the legendary Theseus and Lycurg: ‘own to Solon and 
Aristodemus and all the great leaders o1 the later wars. The 
orators, poets, sculptors and architects are not forgotten. 
The author’s travels in Greece and voyagings in the sur- 
rounding seas have enabled him to give the interest of famil- 
iar knowledge to his picturesque descriptions of the coun- 
try. There is perhaps no other work in which the young 
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reader can learn, in so brief a compass, so much of the his- 
tory and character of the ancient Greeks and gain so vivid 
an idea of the land which they made famous. 

The style of the volume departs somewhat from the ordi- 
nary type. Prof. Harrison has preferred to adopt the 
fashion which Kingsley made popular in his ‘ Water Babies,” 
and to tell his story in the lively and off-hand manner of 
a companionable and ‘ jolly’ tutor, condescending to the 
ways of youthful auditors, and willing to keep their atten- 
tion awake by quips and jocularities, and now and then by 
the introduction of a little mild slang. As the readers whom 
Prof. Harrison addresses are presumed to be somewhat 
further advanced than those for whom Kingsley’s book was 
intended, there might bea question how far this style would 
be found adapted to their tastes. But this is a matter to be 
settled by experiment, and the author was fairly warranted 
in trying it. It may be found that a plain, direct, unaffected 
style of pure English, like that which is read so eagerly by 
young people in Swift’s ‘ Gulliver,’. De Foe’s ‘ Crusoe,’ and 
Langhorne’s ‘ Plutarch,’ will be the best. 

There are many illustrations, some good and others indif- 
ferent ; and there are two maps—ancient Greece and ancient 
Troy and Thrace—which will be useful tothe student. But 
there are Some unaccountable errors and omissions in these ; 
as, for example, Beeotia is printed Boetia, and Delos, though 
often mentioned in the text, is not to be found in the map. 
Nor is it apparent why the names in a map of Greece should 
be in the Latin form. It would seem that dg@eum Mare 
and Corinthiacus Sinus might be better rendered in the 
English form in which they would appear in a translation of 
Herodotus or Plutarch, and in which the author himself 
presents them in this volume. Prof. Harrison, in his text, 
has judiciously adhered to the established orthography of 
Greek names. It is a relief not to have to read of Nikias 
and Alkibiades—forms which are really as little warranted 
as would be Kikero and Kesar in a history of Rome. 





Dr. Ezra Abbot on Dr. Scrivener.* 


TueE ‘Critical Appendix to Zhe Andover Review,’ issued 
with the October number, deserves more than a passing 
notice. It may be described as fifty pages of evidence that 
Dr. Scrivener is not a trustworthy guide in matters relating 
to textual criticism. Dr. Ezra Abbot, the main author of 
these ‘ Additions and Corrections,’ had a singularly gentle 
and considerate temper, but he felt accuracy to be an essen- 
tial part of truth. He was one of the men who seem to 
be raised up for the special purpose of holding scholars. 
rigidly to the facts. In discharging this mission he has, 
without rhetoric, exposed so many culpable errors in Scrive- 
ner’s well-known book that no denunciation could be half 
so scathing. Contributions from the other gentlemen whose 
names appear on the cover of the pamphlet, and to whose. 
number Professor Isaac H. Hall also of right belongs, sup- 
plement Dr. Abbot’s memoranda, without impairing his sub- 
stantial authorship. The mistakes here catalogued number 
hundreds, many of them detected by Dr. Abbot in Dr. 
Scrivener’s second edition, nine years before, and commu- 
nicated to him by letter, but not corrected, or corrected 
imperfectly. We illustrate by a very few specimens. 

Scrivener says that a certain manuscript contains the 
Apocalypse, but not Paul’s Episiles. ‘ Now Wetstein, who 
collated the MS., expressly states that it does contain the 
Epp. of Paul, and of the Apocalypse’ (p. 16). Of another 
manuscript he says: ‘ There is a Latin version.’ ‘ This,’ 
says Dr. Abbot, ‘is an error. He names Bianchini as one 
of its collators. Bianchini never saw it, and gives no colla- 
tion of it’ (p. 38). Dr. Scrivener having spoken of one 
Greek lectionary at Harvard College, as brought from Con- 





* Critical Appendix to The Andover Review. Vol. III, Notes on Scrivener’s 
Plain Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testament (third edition). Chiefly 
from Memoranda of the late Prof. Ezra Abbot, D.D., LL.D. With Additions from 
Profs. Harris and Warfield and Dr. C. R. Gregory. Edited by Joseph Henry Thayer, 
D.D. socts. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin& Co. , 
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- stantinople in 1819 by Edward Everett, adding, ‘ I know of 
no other sacred manuscript in the United States, yet some 
there surely must be,’ the comment is: ‘ The letter to 
Dr. Scrivener . . . contained the following: ‘‘ To your 
account of Greek Evangelistaries might be added a notice 
of three belonging to the Library of Harvard College, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, purchased in Greece in 1819 by 
Edward Everett.’’’ A careful description follows (p. 43). 
He says : ‘I can obtain no definite account of a copy of the 
Gospels said to exist at Andover, Mass.’ Yet ‘ this Evan- 
gelistary ... was collated . .. and the following ac- 
count of it sent to Dr. Scrivener in 1874,’ etc. (p. 43f.). In 
regard to another manuscript the criticism is: * For ‘‘ it 
once belonged to Uffenbach, and is now at Giessen,’’ read 
“‘it never belonged to Uffenbach, and is not at Giessen” ’ 
(p. 18). Again: *‘‘ Written very small and neatly’’ is a 
somewhat free translation of . .. ‘‘ charactere majusculo 
et nitidissimo’’’ (p. 40). We forbear to enter upon what 
the worldly might call Dr. Scrivener’s tergiversations with 
— to Beza’s (non-existent) ‘Greek Testament of 
1576. 

Great credit is due to the editor, and to the management 
of Zhe Andover Review, for undertaking so difficult a bit 
of publishing. No student can now use Scrivener’s ‘ In- 
troduction ’ without this pamphlet at his hand, though, un- 
fortunately, even this cannot give him the assurance that 
other errors still, unncticed here, will not mislead him. 





Minor Notices 

‘ImMmorTALity : A Clerical Symposium’ (Thomas Whit- 
taker) is another collection of diverse views on an important 
subject, gathered by an enterprising English publisher. 
Most of the writers agree in their belief, and differ only in 
the reasons for it. An exception to this is the advocacy of 
‘Conditional Immortality’ by one or two of the contribu- 
tors. The leading champion of this theory, the Rev. Ed- 
ward White, uses language which will appear over-confident, 
at least, to those who are conscious of the limitations of 
human knowledge. The book is entertaining, no doubt, 
and will find readers, but it will not do them much good. 
For those who take it in earnest, as such themes ought to 
be taken, it will produce, not conviction, but distraction. 
Rev. J. P. T. Incrauam, S.T.D., has issued a little 
book called ‘ Why We Believe the Bible : An Hour’s Read- 
ing for Busy People.’ (60 cents, Appleton.) If the busy 
people do not already know why they believe the Bible, we 
fear this book will not help them. It runs in traditional 
lines, with imperfect scholarship, no appreciation of modern 
doubts, and no answer for them. An author who can say : 
‘Objections have been made that the Mosaic writings are 
much later than the time of Moses. ‘These: objections are 
derived, not from the original Hebrew, but from modern 
translations,’ is a defender from whom friends of the Bible 
might well pray to be delivered. 








To say that ‘ Historic Boys,’ by E. S. Brooks, (Putnams) 
is worthy of the beautiful form in which it is issued is a 
compliment as high as could be paid it. Picturesquely illus- 
trated, finely bound, and printed clearly with wide margins 
on the best of paper, it is outwardly all that a book should 
be. Written in a fascinating and picturesque style, it gives 
a clear impression of historical epochs, while giving indirectly 
the best of moral inspiration, and is therefore inwardly also 
all that a book should be. Nine of the twelve stories are 
reprinted from S¢. Vicholas, which is sufficient guarantee of 
their worth ; and altogether it may be predicted that the 
holiday season will not give rise to any better book as a gift- 
book for our Nineteenth Century lads. 





From the Chautauqua Press, Boston, we have received 
four charming little books forming the Garnet Series, and 
‘serving as the introduction to a new enterprise. The Chau- 
tauqua University proposes to issue its own text-books for 
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its students, together with books to form a library of choice 
literature. The plan is to publish original works of merit, 
and also books of standard character, edited by competent 
and well-known scholars. The Garnet Series comprises 
‘ Readings from Ruskin,’ ‘ Readings from Macaulay,’ “ The 
Life and Works of Michael Angelo,’ by Charles Christopher 
Black, and delightful lectures by Lucy Crane on ‘ Art, and 
the Formation of Taste.’ These little books are simple 
and graphic enough to be easily popular, while at the same 
time there is that in their arrangement which speaks of, and 
inculcates, a high standard of excellence. 





‘Hatr-Hours in Field and Forest,’ by J. G. Wood 
(Thomas Whittaker), is an excellent and entertaining little 
book, delightfully illustrated, giving facts of natural history 
in a way to entertain the least studious reader. Even an 
elderly reader of considerable intelligence in matters of 
natural history will find here illustrative facts that are new 
to him. Take, for instance, this: ‘To consume propor- 
tionately as much food as the redbreast, a man would have 
to eat in every twenty-four hours rather more than sixty-eight 
feet of German sausage, nine inches in circumference. If 
the man in question were to lie on his back in the nave of 
the Crystal Palace, and put one end of the sausage in his 
mouth, the other end would reach considerably above the 
uppermost gallery.” But this implies a mouth as wide as 
the Mississippi’s ! 





The Magazines 


The Century opens with an unusually brilliant descriptive 
paper, ‘A Photographer's Visit to Petra,’ by Edward L. 
Wilson. It reads like a chapter from the Arabian Nights, 
but has the merit of being photographically true. Mary 
Hallock Foote, in her short story and the opening of her 
serial, contributes the best of the fiction. Mr. Stock- 
ton’s story is funny, of course ; but as the point turns on 
an anecdote already familiar in style, and quoted in a little 
different form by Miss Kate Sanborn as traceable to a 
woman’s repartee, it is less striking as a surprise than his 
stories usually are. Lyman Abbott adds to the literature 
on labor and capital in ‘ Danger Ahead.’ The War paper 
is Gen. Grant’s jaccount of Chattanooga; the ‘ Typical 
Dogs’ this time gre setters ; and in the Open Letters there 
is a much-needed plea for some form of pension for public 
school-teachers who have grown gray or feeble on a salary 
that barely suffices to support them while they are receiv- 
ing it. 

AN especially noteworthy picture, even in these days of 
noteworthy illustration, is Howard Pyle’s ‘ Death of the 
Indian Chief Alexander,’ in Harfer’s. It is one of the 
illustrations for Mrs. Lillie’s charming sketch, ‘ An Indian 
Journey,’ which is one of her best pieces of description. 
The name is somewhat misleading, as Mr. Pyle supplies 
almost the only Indian element in a paper which is merely 
a bright account of life on Buzzard’s Bay, where Indians 
used to be. We, too, have been in Arcadia, and know that 
the picture which Mrs. Lillie, assisted picturesquely by Mr. 
and Mrs. Gifford, has given is accurate as well as pleasing. 
Rather curiously, Mr. Howells and Mr. James have 
simultaneously wakened to livelier effort, and Mr. Howells 
is giving us in ‘ Indian Summer’ some of the very best work 
he has ever done ; full of the same dainty piquantness, but 
alive with deeper sympathies and meanings. This is full, 
not merely of what average people say and do, but of what 
average people think and feel behind what they say and 
do. The difference between ‘Silas Lapham’ and ‘ Indian 
Summer ’ is like the difference between a pearl and an opal : 
the opal has a soul. Nothing could be more entertaining 
than the letter of Mrs. Bowen as a perfect illustration of a 
poor woman trying tu be just, but unconsciously adding a 
touch to make it seem that the other woman has not won so 
much after all ; while Colville’s bright talk, Mr. Howells’s 
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allusion to his own work, and bits of description of the 
beautiful old garden, are as amusing as anything Mr. 
Howells has ever given; and to all this there is added a 
depth of significance lending dignity to the funniness. 
R. Wheatley enlightens the ignorant, in his article ‘ The New 
York Stock Exchange,’ as to the meaning of ‘ puts’ and 
‘calls’ and ‘ straddles.’ John Bigelow, in some interest- 
ing ‘ Recollections of Lord Houghton,’ believes that if Lord 
Houghton’s aims had only been set to a little higher key, 
there is hardly any place of dignity in England too exalted 
to have fallen within the range of his legitimate aspirations. 
There is a graceful story by ‘H. H.’ ; but Mr. Anstey’s 
humor is rather coarse.—‘ An Art Study’ is a most ingen- 
ious and clever comparison between Murillo’s first design 
for his St. Elizabeth and the final picture. ——The descrip- 
tive articles are on Guatemala and ‘ An Otter Hunt in the 
Hebrides ;’ while Edward Howland, in ‘ The Familistére 
at Guise,’ gives an interesting account of an institution try- 
ing to solve the social problem of labor and capital. It is a 
glowing picture of the happy results of division of profits. 
(If only some of these enthusiastic gentlemen would tell us 
what happens when there has to be a division of losses !) 
—Henry P. Wells tries wisely to rouse us from our fan- 
cied security to ‘ The Defence of Our Seaports.’ 


Mr. James, in his ‘ Princess Casamassima’ in Zhe At- 
Jantic, has made such a revolution in style that not only is 
he positively dramatic, but he seems to be tending towards 
a novel with a purpose, or at least a social problem. 
Nothing has seemed more improbable than that Mr. James 
would ever be compared with Dickens; but it is certain 
that the admirable and vivid portraitures of his new story 
suggests the best of Dickens with the best of Mr. James 
superimposed—a combination to make a most excellent 
‘best’ of every kind. In his Rose Muniment, he touches 
deftly upon a strong point in the social problem : the fact 
that the poor do not necessarily hate the rich.—John 
Fiske contributes an exceedingly fine paper on ‘ The Idea 
of God.’ As one of the few radicals who can be both rev- 
erent and reasonable, Mr. Fiske is always worthy of a hear- 
ing. Dr. Holmes’s lovers are betrothed, and Mrs. Oli- 
phant’s betrothed are married. “Some Testimony in 
the Case’ is an interesting contribution of which Rebecca 
Harding Davis is the editor, the testimony coming from 
many different sources in regard to the vexed Southern 
problems. Edward Stanhope recalls the ‘ Old-Time 
Grievance’ of British impressments ; while Olive Thorne 
Miller ably defends herself against a possible charge of 
having ‘ impressed ’ a few birds into her cages, for purposes 
of science. 

A timely article on ‘The Mormon Church,’ by Victoria 
Reed, appears in Zhe Bay State Monthly, and states as a cu- 
rious illustration of the despotism of the institution that at 
church conferences there is never a dissenting voice and at 
the polls always the same unanimous vote. The Popular 
Science Monthly has a paper on the history of fiying- 
machines, from the time of Dzedalus down, by T. W. 
Mather. An article by Henry De Varigny on ‘A Free 
Colony of Lunatics’ gives the story of a town in Belgium 
where for years the insane have been cared for on the prin- 
ciple now gaining ground that a lunatic can best be cured 
by having as much liberty as can possibly be granted him. 
The institution is the whole town, and every inhabitant is to 
some extent either a lunatic or a guard of lunatics. 


In Zhe North American James Parton has a forcible and 
entertaining ‘ Letter to the People,’ in which we are reminded 
that our present manner of dismissing servants of the Gov- 
ernment, is not, in dignity and honor and justice, greatly 
above the system of Irish evictions which we are wont to 
deplore with so much zeal. Emilio Castelar contributes 
an encouraging article on Democracy in Europe; and 
Walt Whitman pleads for the poetic quality in slang. 
One of Walter Pater’s graceful efforts appears in Macmil- 
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Jan's. It is called ‘A Prince of Court Painters,’ and it 
deals picturesquely with the life and adventures of Watteau. 
Temple Bar, besides an entertaining paper, ‘ Evelyn 
Jerrold on George Sand,’ bristles with stories. ‘ Dowse, the 
Gypsy’ is an amusing short one; and ‘ A Girton Girl’ is 
strongly and vividly written, though dealing with the much- 
to-be-regretted elements of married infelicity. 

The Atlantic has its Oliver Wendell Holmes, Harper's has 
its Charles Dudley Warner, and Zippincott's has profited 
by their example and secured its F. N. Zabriskie, whose 
‘ North-River Ferry’ is as delightful a sketch as we have 
had for many a day. Almost this gentle author persuadeth 
us to live in Hoboken or Jersey City. He has quite convinced 
us that it is impossible to carry home an orange to your wife 
or a bunch of grapes to your sick friend, unless you go 
home across a ferry. He is an optimist, and when he has 
just missed his boat, he does not rage, but thinks that he 
is merely a little early for the next one. He regrets that 
the haditué of ferries does not wholly appreciate the beau- 
tiful old phrase, ‘ After you, sir,’ and that the brother- 
American who would go ahead of you with the utmost gal- 
lantry, though it were to storm a Malakoff or grapple with 
a mad dog, will of let you get on a ferry-boat before him if 
he can help it. But even here he sees signs of reform, and 
prophesies a day when the law of the cabin will be no 
longer: ‘Every man for himself—and the devil take the 
ladies !’ Another delightful bit is an ingenious illustration 
of the difference between the old and the new style of con- 
versations in fiction, in the Monthly Gossip. “Nos Pen- 
sions’ is quite in the amusing vein of Miss Baylor; and 
Thomas Wharton’s ‘ The Lady Lawyer’s First Client’ owes 
its funniness less to the fact that the lawyer was a lady than 
that the client was. 

A leading feature of Zhe English Jilustrated is ‘ Aunt 
Rachel,’ by David Christie Murray, which suggests Hardy’s 
work with a difference. The illustrations this month are 
charming. 














The American Art Galleries. 


THE prize exhibition of the American Art Association 
was opened to the public at the galleries of the Association 
on Tuesday last. Four rooms were devoted to oils, and 
a fifth, which had been added to the gallery during the 
past summer, was filled with water-colors. Four prizes in 
money, to the amount of $1000, are to be awarded to the 
four water-colors selected by popular vote as the best works 
in the collection. A ballot is cast by each visitor. This 
method of awarding the prizes may serve to stimulate public 
interest in the exhibition, but, as popular taste goes, the 
artistic quality of the paintings is not likely to count for 
much in the final result. The new gallery is more satisfac- 
tory than the works it contains. In arrangement of light, 
and in the tone of its decorative scheme, it is adapted to 
showing water-colors to the best advantage. The present 
collection is only fair. There are no brilliant or striking 
works, and the artists represented appear to have been sat- 
isfied with reaching their respective personal averages of 
achievement. George H. Smillie’s large landscape, Hamil- 
ton Hamilton’s strongly painted seashore subject, F. Childe 
Hassam’s clever sunlight effect, having a city park for its 
tangible motive, and Mrs. Hulmes-Nicholls’s boldly handled 
impressionistic study of a canal and its banks, possess qual- 
ities which lift them above the dead level of mediocrity pre- 
sented by the exhibition. C. A. Platt’s Dutch Canal is 
good in color and tone, and H. W. Ranger's gray Canadian 
studies, and some sunlight views of Paris, are full of interest. 

The first large gallery as the visitor enters seems to possess 
an atmosphere which is painfully penetrated with the facti- 
tious spirit of French-American art. There is Brittany in 
the air—not real Brittany, but the Brittany of Simmons, 
Grayson and others. American art @ /a mode de Bretagne 
does not interest us nowadays. We are tired of these peas- 
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ant painter’s-models, who are wooden in other respects than 
as to their shoes. There is no lack of serious, careful paint- 
ing in these pictures, but most of the American Breton men 
turn out at their best only what artists call studio work. 
It is a pleasure to pass on to pictures like F. M. Boggs’s 
fine marine, with its rolling waters and storm clouds, its 
large steamer that seems almost alive, and its fishing 
boats, so effective as accents. W. P. W. Dana’s moonlight 
picture deserves a word of commendation. Some small 
French subjects by different artists show good rendering of 
atmospheric effects. In the three upstairs rooms, one finds 
among a number of mediocre pictures some brilliant small 
landscapes. Such are two by Charles Melville Dewey, one 
being an unusually strong autumnal impression. F. K. M. 
Rehn has a seashore subject which is well handled and 
full of a healthful sharpness in sunlight and atmosphere. 
George Inness has a woodland subject with a sunset sky, 
which is equal in color to anything he has ever done, and 
1s more coherent in style than many of his works. W. C. 
Fitler has several honestly painted small landscapes. A 
fine piece of tone-effect is a small landscape by R. W. Blake- 
lock, which is almost formless. C. Harry Eaton shows 
progressive spirit in several landscapes, and Albert Insley 
has gained greatly in brilliancy and style, judging by the 
work he exhibits here. There are few important figure- 
subjects. Francis Miller's well-painted scheme of whites, 
with the figure of a girl, is one of the most noticeable. J. 
W. Alexander has an original decorative portrait composi- 
tion, painted in pale greens and whites relieved by touches 
of gold, and having dark accents in the head of the subject 
and a corner of a picture frame. It is very effective. Percy 
and Leon Moran send landscapes, with figures, which are 
surcharged with easy cleverness. The best work in the ex- 
hibition is Alexander Harrison’s large marine, with its aqua- 
marine expanse of water, and its thousand mother-of-pearl 
reflections of color and light. 





The Two Dreams. 


I MET one in the land of sleep 

Who seemed a friend long known and true. 
I woke. That friend I could not keep, 

For him I never knew. 


Yet one there was in life’s young morn 
Loved me, I thought, as I loved him. 

Slow from that trance I waked forlorn, 
To find his love grown dim. 


He by whose side in dreams I ranged, 
Unknown by name, my friend still seems. 
While he I knew so well, has changed. 
So both were only dreams. 
C. P. CRANCH. 





The Lounger 


IT is urged by some as an argument against Browning’s great- 
ness, that he is not known to the masses. This I may answer 
is the fault, not of the poet, but of his publishers. It is out of 
the —— for a man or woman of average means to own a 
set of Browning, for the reason that there is no complete edition 
of his works that comes within reach of the average pocket. 
The only cheap edition that lays claim to any completeness is 
an American one, but it is not complete and it is poor in print. 
The plates are badly worn, and while it is better than nothing, 
it is far from desirable. The English complete Browning is in 
twenty-six volumes (not twenty-five as Archdeacon Farrar re- 
marked the other night), and ‘retails’ at about three dollars 
avolume. It is a beautiful edition, and one that every lover of 
one fondly dreams of possessing, though few realize their 

ream. 





Now most people like a complete edition of a poet’s works, 
and care comparatively little for isolated volumes ; and most 
You 


poets can be had, complete, in from one to six volumes. 
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can buy every thing Shakspeare wrote, from his plays to his 
sonnets, tor fifty cents—I don’t know but that a quarter would 
make you possessor of his entire writings; and Tennyson, 
Longfellow and Whittier—poets whose works are copyrighted 
—can yet be had in their entirety for a dollar. No wonder they 
are better known than Browning! I believe Browning would 
be popular enough if he were only better known, and | believe 
it would pay an American publisher to print a handsome edition 
of his works, say in six volumes. If he fears it would be a risk, 
let him get enough copies subscribed for in advance to pay the 
expenses of the first edition. It the price is reasonable, he may 
put me down for three sets to begin with. I only stipulate that 
the type shall be new and not too small, and that my copies at 
least shall be on uncalendered paper with uncut edges. 





J. R. L. writes as follows from Deerfoot Farm, Southbor- 
ough, Mass., in reference to a communication that appeared in 
this column on Oct. 31 :-—Colonel Whitman seems to have con- 
fined his researches to Hazlitt’s edition of Montaigne’s works (in 
English, or meant to be so), one of the most slovenly pieces of 
work known of men. At the time of its publication my friend 
Mr. C. E. Norton exposed some of the grosser blunders in the 
translation of Montaigne’s Travels. Shakspeare’s indebtedness 
to a passage in Florio's translation of the Essays has been 
known since Capell’s time. As for that cited by Colonel Whit- 
man, it is not to be found in the original French, nor in Florio’s 
version, nor in Cotton’s. Whether Shakspeare took the hint 
of his comparison of the World to a Stage from Montaigne, or 
from Petronius, whom Montaigne quotes, may be left doubtful. 
So obvious a similitude may have occurred to him at first hand 
—as that between a hansom and a gondola must have occurred 
to a score of others both before and after Lord Beaconsfield had 
put it into print. 





I SHOULD be glad, by the way, to learn what authority there 
is tor attributing to Balzac Lord Beaconsfield’s comparison of 
the hansom with the gondola, to which J. R. L. refers. I have 
seen only the bare statement that the phrase originated with 
the great French romancer, 





THE Italian opera season opened well at the Academy of 
Music on Monday night. ‘Carmen’ was the opera and Minnie , 
Hauk was the Carmen. The performance as a whole was 
bright and effective. I was somewhat disappointed in the 
soprano, but Del Puente was full of fire, and sang and acted 
with wonderful spirit. It is astonishing how much energy be 
throws into the killing of that imaginary bull. New scenery 
and costumes added to the brightness of the stage-picture, and 
filled a large audience with delight. 





UNFORTUNATELY the scenery and costumes are not the only 
new things in the Academy. The decorations are new—new as 
tar as paint goes, but hideously old as to pattern. The deco- 
rators call it Italian Renaissance. They have taken the old- 
fashioned original decorations, which time had mellowed into 
unobtrusiveness, and worked them over with Jondon box Renais- 
sance thrown in toenliven them, The lobby ceiling is a chocolat 
au lait trimmed with green vines picked out with red. In the 
auditorium there is much of the old red and gold about the 
boxes ; but the ceiling is something entirely original with these 
decorators. There is a great deal of blue sky sprinkled with 
ladies standing cross-legged on the rim of a convenient circle, 
while on banners below them modestly appear the faces of dis- 
tinguished composers. It is boasted that these decorations have 
cost $75,000, and that $7,000 more is asked for to complete 
them. I should gladly contribute my mite to that $7,000, if it 
were to be spent in good thick kalsomine with which to obliter- 
ate these abominable daubs. In this age, when decorative art 
has taken a stand among the higher arts, it is a shame that the 
Academy of Music, a temple of the divine art, should be painted 
to look like a steamboat saloon. 





THE season of Thomas Popular Concerts opened most —- 
ciously at the Academy of Music on Tuesday evening. r. 
Thomas and his new orchestra appeared upon a new terraced 
platform effectively backed by a huge sounding board. The 
new band is composed almost entitely of young men, and the 
first violin is the youngest man in the organization. One misses 
the old, familiar faces, and the marvellous unity of the perform- 
ances of the older men, but the new material yives exceptional 
promise, and there is a brilliancy in its tone that more than 
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makes up for any lack of the solidity found in the old. The 
two little solos, the only weak point in a delightful new ‘ Bal 
Costumé’ by Rubinstein, showed up the weakest points of the 
orchestra—the first violin and the ‘cello. There was no such 
tone in the latter instrument as the veteran Bergner makes it 
give forth. Thetwo most attractive numbers on the programme 
were this ‘Bal Costumé,’ and a song by Massenet sung by 
Mme. Fursch-Madi. 


“The Rise of Silas Lapham.” 


[From The Saturday Review.] 


SAINTE-BEUVE was wont to be severe on those who are prone 
to repeat ready-made opinions got one scarce knows how. Re- 
viewers have as much of the parrot in them as have other people, 
perhaps, and wey are as carelessly likely to echo an error—for 
even the critic is human and liable to err. We must needs bear 
this in mind when we see the frequent setting apart and together 
of the writings of Mr. W. D. Howells and ot Mr. Henry James, 
as though they were essentially alike and closely related. Both 
of these accomplished authors are Americans ; both have resided 
ator near the Hub of the Universe, and have breathed the air 
of culture which glistens with the gilt reflection of the dome of 
Boston Courthouse ; both came before the British public at al- 
most the same time, and were accepted as.writers of remarkable 
gifts ; and both, finally, write novels in accordance with the 
tenets of realistic art. But here, in the main, the resemblance 
ceases. Mr, James, the novelist, is a very different person from, 
Mr. Howells, the novelist ; and the novels of Mr. James are 
very different in matter and in manner from the novels of Mr. 
Howells. The most striking and radical difference between the 
two writers is that Mr. James is cosmopolitan and Mr. Howells! 
is American. Mr. James might take for his motto that scrap 
from some forgotten Italian ofera-buffa which, as M. Bourget 
has recently reminded us, was adopted by Stendhal, ‘ Vengo di 
cosmopoli.” Mr. Howells has been in Italy; but he felt no 
temptations to belong to other nations, and he remains an 
American. Mr. James is not a New-Yorker, though he was 
born in New York; nor a Bostonian, though he has lived in 
Boston ; he is not even an American, and as certainly he is not 
an Englishman or a Frenchman. He is an observer of extraor- 
dinary keenness of insight into national characteristics ; but 
American critics maintain that he understands the Englishman 
and the Frenchman quite as well as he understands the American. 
To say this is to say that Mr. James is a foreigner even in the 
land of his birth, and that his Americans, like his English and 
his French, clever as they are, brilliantly as they are painted, 
and sharply as they are drawn, are all of them seen from the 
outside only, and are never illumined by the penetrating inner 
light ot national sympathy. Now Mr. Howells knows his 
America, and he feels it ; he is in sympathy with it ; he knows 
what it means ; he enjoys it, and he loves it. Mr. Howells has 
travelled ; he is not in the least provincial ; he has dwelt in Italy 
and absorbed its beauty, and he has studied its literature with 
loving delight ; but he remains an American to the backbone. 

In none of Mr. Howells’s books is his Americanness more 
conspicuous than in his latest, and perhaps this is one of the 
reasons why we are inclined to think that ‘ The Rise of Silas 
Lapham’ is in many respects the best novel he has yet written. 
Ot his earlier stories, ‘The Undiscovered Country’ has always 
been our favorite ; and it may be that there is nothing in ‘ The 
Rise of Silas Lapham’ more skilful than the way in which Mr. 
Howells mingled the mysterious with the commonplace, the 
natural with the supernatural, without shock or jar or discord- 
ance. But, although Mr. Howells may not be any more adroit 
in his later story, he has had a finer subject—a subject more 
characteristically American, a subject far broader in its interest, 
and the result is a very remarkable story. ‘ The Rise of Silas 
Lapham’ is a novel which no one can neglect who cares to 
understand American character. Any one who wishes to gain 
an insight into the conditions of life in America, and to peer into 
its social complexities, cannot do better than to give his days 
and nights to the study of Mr. Howells’s stories in general and 
of ‘ The Rise of Silas Lapham’ in particular. America, and 
the average American of to-day, are not to be found in the pict- 
uresque pages of Mr. Bret Harte or of Mr. George W. Cable, 
any more than they are to be sought in the ‘ Biglow Papers,’ or 
in Mark Twain’s joyful pages, or in the very clever tales of Mr. 
Henry James. They are here—in the pages of Mr. Howells— 
as —T are to be found nowhere else, except in real life. Mr. 
Howells has seen and he has understood and he has recorded, 
and his record is true. Of the truth of the characters in ‘ The 
Rise of Silas Lapham’ there can be no doubt in the mind of any 
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one who knows the American people of to-day. Silas Lapham 
himself is a type. There are thousands of Silas Laphams 
throughout the United States. Mr. John T. Raymond, the 
comedian who acts Colonel Sellers with so comic a zest, has 
said that there is not a town in the United States in which he 
has played the part where some one has not represented himself 
as the original of the sanguine and chivalric speculator. And 
there is hardly a village in the United States—at least in that 
part of the United States which is peopled by the original New 
England stock—where Silas Lapham has not many originals. 
Strong, gentle, pushing, pertinacious, bragging unconsciously, 
scrupulous with the scrupulousness of the New England con- 
science, provincial, limited in his ideas, and yet not hostile to 
the light in so far as he can perceive it, Silas Lapham is an 
American type which has never before been so boldly presented. 
As characteristically American, however, and as true to life, is 
the elder Corey, the man of family, of breeding, of culture, of 
inherited traditions ; but where there are ten thousand Silas 
Laphams there are only a thousand, or perhaps a hundred, 
Coreys. The contrast between Lapham and Corey, between 
Mrs. Lapham and Mrs. Corey, between Lapham’s daughters and 
the more remotely presented daughters of Mr. Corey, is admir- 
able in its truth and in its humor. Indeed the humor of Mr. 
Howells’s story is quite as remarkable as its truth, Mr. How- 
ells himself thoroughly understands the Great American Joke. 
Many, if not most, of his characters have a leaven of comedy— 
and Mr. Howells’s comedy is always delightful. Mr. Corey on 
one side, and Penelope Lapham on the other, are not only 
humorous in themselves, but they have a strong sense of humor 
—and that toleration of others which only a strong sense of 
humor can give. In ‘A Modern Instance’ many, too many, of 


ithe people presented to us were unpleasant persons, whose ac- 


quaintance in real life we should not desire to cultivate ; but in 
‘The Rise of Silas Lapham’ most of the people are as pleasant 
as may be, honest, kindly, good people, good-looking, and tak- 
ing the world easily ; and yet even under these circumstances 
the quenching, or overshadowing rather, of Penelope Lapham’s 
humor when there comes to her the great joy, which is a great 
sorrow also, and which leaves her long in doubt and darkness, 
is resented by the reader almost as though there were a falling- 
off in the vzs comica of the writer. 

Another of the many differences which divide Mr. Howells 
from Mr. James is the disagreement in their views as to the 
construction of a story. Mr. James, it seems to us, has been 
too long and too much under the influence of the latter-day 
French novelists, and from them he has caught the contagion of 
Impressionism—if we may venture to use the term. By this we 
mean chiefly that he seems to think it sufficient to give an im- 
pression of life, however brief and fleeting ; and also that he in- 
clines to hold manner more important than matter, and to think 
that how a thing is told is of higher value than what the thing 
told is in itself. As in real life a story does not come to an end 
symmetrically, so in his tales Mr. James is willing to let the tags 
of his threads hang out of the pattern, dangling, while the pat- 
tern itself fades away indefinitely. Now Mr. Howells clings 
firmly to the good old doctrine that art is not raw nature, and 
that a work of literary art must have a beginning, a middle, and 
an end, as a work of pictorial art must have a corresponding 
composition. Mr. James, only too often, offers us a cross-section 
of life seen under a microscope. Mr. Howells always attempts 
a finished picture—in the manner of the masters of the Dutch 
school, it is true, and with infinite care in the proper portrayal 
of the infinitely little. But his picture, however small its scale, 
is a work of art ; 1t is not a photograph or a microscopic mount. 
His composition—what the French playwrights would call his 
charpente—is as careful and as skilful as though he were about 
to attempt a historic battle-piece of the most heroic proportions, 
Mr. Howells plans his tiny little garden with as much fore- 
thought and ingenuity as Walter Scott, tor example, laid out his 
large parks. The movement of one of his novels may be languid 
or even Sluggish, but it is unhesitating, and direct, and resist- 
less. To any one who has followed Mr. Howells’s literary 
career with attenfion, it is evident that he has studied the art of 
the novelist with increasing attention and. that he has slowly 
taught himself the trade. He began with the sketches of Italian 
life and character ; then he returned to America, and used the 
skill thus acquired on the more familiar American subjects. We 
see the result in the volume called ‘Suburban Sketches,’ not 
yet, we think, reprinted in England. Then he ventured on 
* Their Wedding Jou: ney,’ a sketch of travel, with only the very 
slightest thread of astory. This was followed by ‘ A Chance 
Acquaintance,’ in which the texture of the story was a little 
stronger, although even here the scenery was quite as important 
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as the characters. And thus he has gone on slowly proving 
himself and training his hand until he has at last attained the 
mastery of narrative which we see in ‘ The Rise of Silas Lap- 
ham.’ In the first chapter we are plunged at once zm medias 
res, and we learn the history of Silas Lapham, and we get an 
insight into his character, and we glean hints as to the other 
members of his family, all by the simple device, as ingenious 
and novel as it is simple, of giving the reader an exact report of 
the conversation which took place between Silas Lapham and 
the reporter who was sent to interview him for the series of in- 
terviews which was to be called ‘The Solid Men of Boston.’ 
Not less skilful is the author’s setting forth of Lapham’s final 
fall, with the intervals of doubt and hope and fear, with the 
occasional moments when it again seemed possible that finan- 
cial ruin might be averted, and with the perfectly steady move- 
ment towards the inevitable crash at last. The effect of these 
apparent fluctuations on the family, on the wife and on the two 
daughters who are the two heroines of the story, is wonderfully 
well told. Of these two daughters the elder, Penelope, is at 
once more lifelike and more interesting than the younger and 
more beautiful Irene, who is well conceived and well presented, 
and who, however, does not impress the reader as quite as near 
to the real flesh and blood of womanhood as her plainer sister. 
As to the story itself, we have left ourselves space to say 
nothing. It is a love story, of course, tor Mr. Howells clings to 
the old formulas in more ways than one ; but the love interest 
is altogether subsidiary to the development, or rather to the 
presentation, of the character of Silas Lapham. It is a love 
story with a happy ending ; although the heroine is for a while 
tossed between the horns of a most delightful dilemma, as per- 
plexing as it is novel. 





Some New Thackerayana. 
[Frem The Athenaum.] 

THERE be ghouls abroad in these days, and the present vol- 
ume (the twenty-fifth of the ‘Complete Works’) has been com- 
posed and issued to protect the remains of one great writer from 
their claws. It is a work of piety, in fact, and as such it should 
not, perhaps, be too closely considered nor too roughly handled. 
Of course, it has its razson d’étre, and will justify itself, for it 
will prevent the creatures aforesaid from fattening upon unlaw- 
ful meats. But whether it will increase or not the reputation of 
the author of ‘ Barry Lyndon’ and ‘ Vanity Fair’ is doubtful. 
The editors think it will, and they are supported, it would seem, 
in this opinion by a number of ‘competent critics,’ who have 
suggested that ‘Mr. Thackeray’s severe judgment on his own 
early works ought in many cases to be overruled.’ That this is 
so is hard to believe. Thackeray, a consummate artist in style 
if ever there was one, was better qualified than most to appreci- 
ate his own merits and to have a just idea of his own defects ; 
he knew what was of permanent interest in his work ; and he 
knew--no man better—the stuff by which he wished to be repre- 
sented. Of this the present volume is a proof. There are pages 
in it which are weit preserving ; there is not a single paper— 
with the exception, perhaps, ot the lecture on ‘ Charity and 
Humor '—which is, or which, being preserved, will add one 
title to his fame. It is all interesting enough to the critic and 
to the professional Thackerayite, but that it should enchant the 
general public appears impossible. Like the lectures so pro- 
foundly criticized by the original of Mr. Foker, it ‘wants a 

iano ;’ there is no story to keep it going, and one has some- 

ow heard it all before. After perusal, indeed, one cannot re- 
fuse a certain sympathy to the ridiculous Russian (in Tchernich- 
effsky’s ‘Que Faire’ ?) who read ‘ Vanity Fair’ with joy, but 
declined to go on with ‘ Pendennis’ on the ground that it was 
so much vain repetition—that the author had said his say in the 
older book, and had no more remarks to offer. Here is an 
abundance of proof, for instance, that Thackeray had the real 
clubman’s feeling for ‘ scenes,’ and for such expressions of emo- 
tion as seemed to him—a gooa, sturdy, gentlemanly English- 
man—exaggerated and unbecoming ; that he was capable of 
much sound and useful wisdom on the subject of coats, and 
evening parties, and the stupidity of most young ladies ; that he 
liked Mozart’s melodies and Raphael's pictures ; that he was a 
good literary art critic, and wrote with great gusto of Mulready 
and Eastlake, and Etty and Haydon and Maclise ; that, within 
his limits, he was a hearty and generous admirer of Dickens ; 
that he was nobly interested in cookery, and that when he wrote 
of the fiery Alcide de Mirobolant it was almost as a rival. But 
it needs no ghost come from the grave to tell us this—above all, 
no ghost in the shape of a portly octavo close on five hundred 
pages long. Of these materials (and others) are the ‘ Complete 
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Works ‘ compacted. They were part of Thackeray's theory of 
lite, and part of his practice of art ; and to find them so largely 
represented in this place is a trifledepressing. It seems to prove 
that he was (in some sort) dormé ; that even in his hot youth he 
thought of nothing else, but from the beginning was interested 
in only one set of tacts and one particular group of people. _ 
He had (it must be owned) a certain gentility of mind. Like 
the M.P. in ‘ Martin Chuzzlewit,’ he represented the Gentle- 
manly Interest. That was his mission in literature, and he tul- 
filled it thoroughly and well. He appears sometimes as Mr. 
Yellowplush, sometimes as Mr. Fitzboodle, sometimes as Michael 
Angelo Titmarsh, but always in the Gentlemanly Interest. Here 
(as elsewhere) he is found applauding the well-bred Charles de 
Bernard, and remarking of Balzac and Dumas that the one is 
‘not fit for the salon,’ and the other ‘about as genteel as a 
courier.’ Balzac and Dumas are only men of genius and great 
artists ; the real thing is to have manners and write—as * Ger- 
feuil’ (séc) is written—‘ in a gentleman-like style.’ A few pages 
further on, in the same article (a review of ‘ Jéréme Paturot’), 
Thackeray quotes with entire approval Reybaud’s sketch of ‘a 
great character, in whom the Aaditué of Paris will perhaps rec- 
ognize a certain likeness to a certain celebrity of the present 
day, by name Monsieur Hector Berlioz, the musician and critic.’ 
The description is too long to repeat in this place. Enough to 
say that it sparkles with all the fadaises of anti-Berliozian criti- 
cism, and that the point is that the hero, after conducting at a 
private party (which Berlioz never did) his own ‘ hymn of the 
creation that has been lost since the days of the deluge,’ ‘ called 
for his cloak and his clogs, and walked ‘home, where he wrote a 
critique for the newspapers of the music which he had composed 
and directed.’ This sorry libel our author translates with, as 
we have said, the utmost innocence and the utmost approval. 
It is the ‘ Paris Sketch-Book’ over again. That M. Hector 
Berlioz may possibly have known something of his trade, and 
been withal as honest a man and artist as himself, seems never 
to have occurred to Thackeray. He knows nothing ot Berlioz 
except that he is a ‘ hairy romantic,’ and that whatever he wrote 
it was not ‘ Batti, batti;’ but that nothing is enough. * Whether 
this little picture is a likeness or not,’ he is ingenuous enough to 
add, ‘ who shall say? But [and here speaks the honest Briton] 
it is a good caricature of a race in France, where geniuses Jows- 
sent as they do nowhere else ; where poets are prophets, where 
romances have revelations.’ As he goes on to qualify ‘ Jéréme 
Paturot’ as a ‘ masterpiece,’ and as ‘ three volumes of satire in 
which there is not a particle of bad blood,’ it is only fair to con- 
clude that in the Gentlemanly Interest all is considered fair, and 
that to accuse a man of writing criticisms on his own works is 
to be ‘ witty and entertaining,’ and likewise ‘ careless, familiar,’ 
and ‘ sparkling,’ in the highest degree, and to the best purpose 
possible in this best of all possible worlds.* : 
Mr. Lang has just told us that he cannot away with the serious 
parts of Dickens, and Thackeray, always in the Gentlemanly 
Interest, is here to give him countenance in misfortune :—‘I 
have never read the Nelly part of the ‘* Old Curiosity Shop ” 
more than once, whereas, I have Dick Swiveller and the Mar- 
chioness by heart ; and, in like manner, with regard to ** Oliver 
Twist,”’ it did very well to trighten one in numbers ; but lam 
not going to look on at Nancy’s murder, and to writhe and twist 
under the Jew’s nightmare again.’ In something of the same 
spirit—the horror of ‘ scenes,’ the terror of excess, the respect of 
what is obviously respectable—we find Thackeray deprecating 
the broad-blown nakedness ot the subjects affected by Etty, for 
whom, it should be noted, he professes an admiration that in 
these days seems scarce less exaggerated than the Callipygian 
luxuriance he so deplores. ‘ Did Titian paint better,’ he asks, 
‘or Rubens as well?’ ‘As luscious as Rubens, as rich almost 
as Titian,’ he notes elsewhere. But he contesses that he finds 
such matter perilous, exciting, heating ;"and calls for fig-leaves 
and a certain amount of seclusion. Now and then, it must be 
admitted, he gives way too much in this direction, and in his 
anxiety to punish vulgarity becomes vulgar himself. Here, for 
instance, in a review of ‘ Paris and its People,’ is an admirable 
example of that defunct expression of literature,’the ‘ slashing 
article.’ It is signed * Fitzboodle,’ and is touched with scorn 
and savage fun in every line of its seventeen pages. Seventeen 
pages is, no doubt, a large allowance for the harmless idiot who 
wrote the book. But it was the time of Bludyer the Great, and 
the fact may pass without further comment. What is less par- 
donable is the tone of a certain passage of description—a pas- 
sage relating to the poor wretch’s portrait. ‘He is dressed,’ 
says his reviewer, 
in a suit of black, probably his best suit of clothes. The elbow of his 
left hand reposes upon a work entitled ‘Random Recollections ;” 
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while the fingers are occupied in twiddling his shirt collar, probably a 
clean one (or if not a shirt collar at least a false collar, or by possibil- 
ity a dicky). . . . A chain hangs out of the pocket of his velvet waist- 
coat, by which we may conclude that he has a watch, though we have 
known many gents whose watches were at their umc/e’s (as the fash- 
ionable term for the pawnbroker goes). . . . Grant’s hair seems to 
be rather thin on the forehead, and I should say, if closely pressed, 
that he was—baldish. Over his ears it grows, however, pretty luxuri- 
antly, and if not put into papers overnight, or touched up with the 
tongs, as many gents’ hair is. . 


And so forth, and so ,forth, in a vein of humorous comment 
which Balzac, who was ‘ not ft for the salon,’ was so low bred 
as to work, it at all, only in the columnsoft Za Caricature ; and 
of which Dumas, who was ‘ about as genteel as a courier,’ has 
Strangely neglected to leave us any specimens. Of the same 
genteel pattern is a story, by Mr. Yellowplush, of dirty finger- 
glasses and Lady Smigsmag’s false teeth, the exhumation of 
which not even terror of the ghoul can justify. 

The most curious and interesting things in the volume are the 
papers on pictures and the papers on feeding. Of the former 
there are no fewer than eight, all worth reading once, and all 
containing passages—mostly humorous passages—well worth 
selection and preservation. Some of the author’s judgments 
sound oddly enough in these days: as, for instance, the extra- 
ordinary statements about Etty which have been already quoted, 
and the remark that two pictures of Eastlake ‘ would merit to 
hang in a gallery where there were only Raphael’s besides.’ 
Towards Maclise, Titmarsh is more critical, though of him even 
it is noted that he ‘ has for his share humor such as few painters 
€ver possessed, and a power of drawing such as never was pos- 
sessed by any other ; no, not by one, from Albert Diirer down- 
wards.’ For Mulready he has the frankest admiration. The 
*Whistonian Controversy’ he ‘ believes to be one of the finest 
cabinet pictures in the world; . . . the pictures of Van Eyck 
are not more brilliant in tone ;’ it is * in drawing soadmirable, 
in expression so fine, in finish so exquisite, in composition so 
beautiful, in humor and beauty of expression so delightful.’ 
Another master of his choice is Hunt, another is Leslie, and yet 
another Eugéne Delacroix, whose * Barque de Don Juan’ gives 
him material for one ot his best descriptions. He is puzzled by 
Turner, round whom he does some admirable fooling, and 
whose ‘ Fighting Téméraire’ he feels and applauds with all his 
heart. He is excellent on Danby’s ‘ Deluge,’ on Raphael's 
drawings, on Haydon fassim ,; and about the namby-pambies 
of the time he writes as becomes the author of the ‘ Book of 
Snobs.’ It is all mere journalism, it may be said ; but it is good 
journalism of its kind, and it is undoubted Thackeray. So are 
the gastronomical essays—Mr. Fitzboodle’s review of the ‘ Prac- 
tical Cook in a letter to the Reverend Lionel Gaster ; the pleas- 
ant disquisition on whitebait, which appeared in Colburn’s New 
Monthly for July, 1844 ; the still pleasanter ‘ Memorials of Gor- 
mandizing,’ which saw the light in the June number of Regina, 
1841, and which contains the well-known paraphrase of ‘ Persicos 
odi.’ Here the interest is not untouched with a certain pathos. 
The Trois Fréres, the Rocher de Cancale, Tortoni’s, the Café 
Foy—where are they now? Where are the cheap and goodly 
banquets described in these pages with so much art and good 
feeling ? Where are Clos Vougeot, and Romanée Conti, and 
the rarer vintages of Bordeaux ? Where is Titmarsh himself, and 
Sultan Saladin, where? ‘ Maisou sontles neiges d’antan?’ The 
record of these Barmecide feasts makes but melancholy read- 
ing, though the author‘s heart is in his work, and his views— 
especially on the subject of beef—are curiously judicious and 
profound. 

One review—that of Horne’s ‘ New Spirit of the Age ’—is re- 

markable for a couple of atrocious puns, some very clever writ- 
ing, and an admirable tribute to the genius of Hazlitt. Another 
—‘A Box of Novels ’—discourses pleasantly and justly of Lever, 
and contains an eloquent and heartfelt acknowledgment of the 
genius of Dickens, which may be compared, some hundreds of 
‘pages later on, with a second—more eloquent, more heartfelt, 
more judicious, more ungrudging still—at the end of the lecture 
on ‘Charity and Humor.’ In a kind of obituary on Laman 
Blanchard occurs a passage which, to end con la bocca dolce, 
we shall do ourselves the pleasure of quoting in full :— 


I don’t know anything more dissatisfactory and absurd than that 
insane test of friendship which has been set up by some literary men 
—viz., admiration of their works. Say that this picture is bad, or that 
poem poor, or that article stupid, and there are certain authors and 
artists among us who set you down as an enemy forthwith, or look 
upon you asa faux-frére. What is there in common with the friend 
and his work of art? The picture or article, once done and handed 
over to the public, is the latter’s property, not the author’s, and to be 
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estimated according to its honest value ; and so, and without malice, I 
question Sir Bulwer Lytton’s statement about Blanchard—viz., that 
he would have been likely to produce with leisure, and under favor- 
able circumstances, a work of the highest class. I think his education 
and habits, his quick easy manner, his sparkling hidden fun, constant 
tenderness, and brilliant good-humor were best employed as they 
were. At any rate he had a duty, much more imperative upon him 
than the preparation of questionable great works,—to get his family 
their dinner. A man must be a very Great man, indeed, before he 
can neglect this precaution. 

One word more. The writing isadmirable throughout. There 
is no rhythmical prose, no feebleness of style, no halting or in- 
ompetence of expression. Unlike Dickens, Thackeray had 
learnt his art before he began to practise it. Of the early work 
of the greater novelist a good half is that of a man in the throes 
of education ; the ideas, the thoughts, the passion, the poetry, 
are of the best, but the expression is self-conscious and strained 
—in a word, is ignorant, Thackeray had no such blemish. 
He wrote dispassionately, and he was a born writer. In him 
there is no hesitation, no fumbling, no uncertainty. The style 
of ‘ Barry Lyndon’ is better and stronger and more virile than 
the style of ‘ Philip ;’ and unlike that of Dickens, whose latest 
writing is the best, Thackeray's evolution was towards decay. 


_ 


An Old Professor’s Way of Life. 


[From The Herald of Health.) 

Dr. M. L. HOLBROOK, DEAR SIR: You request me to furnish 
you from my own experience with hints that may be useful to 
others, on the habits of intellectual life as conducive to the wel- 
fare of the brain and nerves. If I were so egotistic as to reply 
by a minute history of my physical experiences, it might afford, 
i presume, good material for rumination to the wise ; but my 
circumstances have been always exceptional, generally advan- 
tageously so, making it useless to bid others do as I have done. 
For instance, if I give a hint to any one: ‘ Never overwork your- 
self,’ which I make no doubt is a wise precept, I know, alas ! 
that many will say, ‘] dare not stop work when I first feel fatigue 
of brain; I should lose my employment. I need to be mani- 
festly ill and gravely disabled before others can see that I must 
stop.’ In every profession a man, for years, perhaps, labors 
with very scanty and poor pay ; then when his merits at last are 
known he gets too much work, but reluctantly admits this. He 
thinks to ‘make hay while the sun shines,’ to make up for the 
past ill remuneration. This I believe to be a serious danger to 
every successful practitioner ; though it is hard to believe that 
if he be earnest to take less work with smaller income, it is not 
ir: his power. I have known intimately sad cases of successful 
professional men thoroughly ruining their health from dread to 
lose the moment of benefiting their families. : 

As for myself, all my life [ have had less, far less, of osten- 
sible and necessary work than I was able to perform, and I have 
studied and written from love of it more hours by far than my 
public duties required or needed. Hence I have always been 
able to relax and take my ease as soon as I had incipient symp- 
toms of mental strain. Nevertheless, at one time I sadly suf- 
fered from sleeplessness, through the excitement of imagination. 
I first suffered in this way (which took the form of writing letters 
home, with head on pillow, to my mother and other friends), 
after partial recovery from a terrible fever at Aleppo. I may 
say in parenthesis, that I now impute that fever entirely to my 
ignorantly continuing to eat heartily of flesh meat during the 
heat of the summer in that climate. Five immense efforts of 
nature by violent sweating did but temporarily throw the fever 
off ; a sixth was successful. But meanwhile my physician, my 
kind and tender companion, treated me according to the mode 
of that time (1831) and put 220 leeches on me, causing enormous 
fatigue and reducing me to a skeleton. The fever left me the 
seventeenth day, but I could not stand up, if I remember, for 
three weeks after, and then had to learn to walk again, like an 
infant, darting from chair to chair. This fever, or perhaps, 
rather, the treatment, permanently wrecked my nerves. A tap 
at the door will make me jump; previously I could have borne 
the report of a pistol in the room. I also had sleeplessness from 
inability to control my mind on going to rest. This returned 
upon me much later. To this day what is called a soiree, where 
one meets many — and talks on numerous subjects, is very 
apt to destroy my sleep; so does ascending any great height, 
where I look down on depths. Though there has been no pos- 
sible danger, absolutely nothing to alarm, yet when I am about 
to sleep I start up as from the side of a precipice. This isa 
peculiarity proving that my nerves never recovered their original 
robustness. 
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That I entirely recovered (at first by horse exercise) my mus- 
cular strength does seem to me remarkable. Whether at all 
imputable to the fact that I have never in my life had the habit 
of making alcoholic drink an ordinary beverage, and have re- 
tained my childish dislike for it, others must judge. In my own 
estimate I had always a good appetite, but others called me a 
small eater. I only know that my habit was to dine on the first 
solid dish which presented itself; this goes a great way to save 
one from eating too much. I have maintained the same weight 
all my life since early youth, that is, for more than 50 continu- 
ous years, and have remained wiry, without any fat. If 1 may 
advise any one, it is to eat the very least in quantity which will 
keep him in health. Any superfluous food must either derange 
health or use up, in chemical processes to get rid of the super- 
fluity, force which else would be at his disposal. It is a great 
thing in advancing age to be light as a boy. My digestion was 
always paintul until I became a vegetarian, in 1867 ; but though 
painful, I make no doubt it was successtul, to judge by the state 
of my skin and my unchanged weight. But I regard abstinence 
from flesh meat to be an advantage to an intellectual and seden- 
tary person, scarcely interior to abstinence from wine, ale, etc. 
Sedentary I suppose I must be called; yet I have from youth 
been an active walker, and still walk very sharply, though sel- 
dom long distances. Above all, I covet sleep. The more | sleep 
the better lam. No student should grudge himself sleep. I 
count seven hours normal and six too little ; if I can get now 
and then eight, my brain is stronger for it, and 1 can work more 
hours after it. 

Perhaps I ought not te conceal that I am sadly out of harmony 
with the prevalent doctrine of the day concerning hardihood. 
When I was a young man I had my own theories about bracing 
and hardening my body. I slept on a hard straw mattress. I 
generally scorned a great coat, at least a warm one. In Asiatic 
travel 1 had plenty of necessary hardships. I slept with open 
window in most seasons, but travel brought me round to an 
opposite conviction. At University College, London, I found 
that the young men with open necks had no such immunity from 
cold and cough as I enjoyed through my wraps. One otf my 
greatest distresses there was speaking (loud) against their 
coughs and nose-blowings. Except in warm summer I seldom 
rise early, because I become cold in sitting still, especially after 
the night has chilled the room. Once only in 17 years was I 
absent trom my lecture room in London through inability to use 
my voice ; an inability caused by struggling against the noises 
of coughs, etc. But my dear wife said that in more than 4o 
years she had never known me have a cough ; yet at this moment 
I am the weaker for having foolishly *‘ roughed it’ years ago, 
when, in the month of September, sudden cold came on after 
great heat, and I had no winter flannels with me. 

Let me add that I hold to Cicero’s advice, given to a student : 
‘Take exercise, so much as is needful for health, but not so 
much as will conduce to the highest bodily strength.’ I have 
no doubt that hard, muscular work stupefies the brain. I have 
as much manly strength as my duties require. Not long back, 
a person standing at my side while I spoke loud to a large audi- 
ence for an hour and a quarter, told me that my last sentence 
was uttered as vigorously as my first, and that he had watched 
in vain to hear me failing. 

Of course, in lifting weights, etc., [ should not be called any- 
thing but a weak man. What does it matter? Each has his own 
specialty. With no padding of fat, I am glad of good, thick 
clothing ; and in bed, of soft undercloth or feather bed. I shun 
linen sheets and everything that is glossy, preferring rough cot- 
ton. In short, I try to nourish and cherish my skin, and find it 
succeeds. Dry rubbing suits me far better than cold baths. I 
am, respectfully yours, F. W. NEWMAN. 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE, ENGLAND. 


[Professor Newman attained his eightieth birthday June 27th, 
of this year. According to Mr. Conway, he is in undiminished 
strength of mind and remarkable health of body. His life has 
been a period of labor, but not altogether of sorrow. His home, 
Norwood Villa, is beautiful, and is situated at one of the most 
delightful seaside resorts of England. 

Although he is a vegetarian, except as to eggs, there is no 
asceticism about him, and it is wonderful what a lonaciowe table 
is spread before his guests. The poverty of English tables, as 
to vegetables, is notorious ; but there is no such poverty at his 
hospitable board. It may interest some of our readers to know 
how Prof. Newman became a vegetarian. 

When the cattle plague was raging in England all meat be- 
came very expensive, and he thought that the poor, who imag- 
ined flesh-eating essential to their strength, should be unde- 
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ceived, and that persons of influence ought to set them the ex- 
ample of abstinence from that luxury. The custom thus adopted 
from simple friendship for poor people was continued because 
found so beneficial to himself. 

During his 79th year he gave to the world two powerful essays 
and, as an amusement, translated Robinson Crusoe into perfect 
Latin. His essays on ‘ Diet,’ published a year or two ago, are 
marvels of vigor and clearness. His work on ‘ The Soul: Her 
Sorrows and Aspirations’ has given great comfort to very man 

ersons. The interesting letter from him concerning his healt 
abits, printed in this number, will be read with much pleasure. 
Ed. Herald of Health.) 





Current Criticism 


A PLEA FOR AN AMERICAN WESTMINSTER.—AIll your history 
would gradually crystallize round such a nucleus. It would 
become the eternal memorial of all your fame. Ingenuous youth 
would there find the cenotaphs of men like Raleigh and Penn, 
and Governor Bradford and Miles Standish ; and the names of 
the Pilgrim Fathers ; and busts and statues of the civil and mili- 
tary heroes of the War of Independence ; ot Jefferson and Otis, 
and Patrick Henry and George Washington ; and the heroes 
and martyred President of your Civil War. Just as the Church 
of ‘St. Paul outside the walls’ of Rome has medallions of the 
long line of Popes downwards from Saint Peter, so your Val- 
halla would have pictures of the lengthening line of Presidents 
from Washington. And there would te the sculptured features 
of your sweet singers, Bryant and Longfellow ; and of your 
eminent thinkers, Thoreau and Emerson; and of your great 
historians, Washington Irving, and Prescott and Motley ; and 
ot such orators as Henry Clay and Daniel Webster ; and of your 
men of genius like Nathaniel Hawthorne and Edgar Poe ; and 
of your great theologians, Jonathan Edwards and Channing ; 
and of your earliest Bishops like Seabury and White. And 
there, when they sink to the grave, full of years and full of 
honors, would be placed in due time the memorials of such 
writers as Bancroft and Parkman, and Lowell and Whittier and 
Holmes. But I must stop. Perhaps I have already said too 
much. ButI have written only by special request and urgent in- 
vitation, and I believe that I shall be pardoned for words dic- 
tated by that profound admiration tor America which with me 
is not a feeling of yesterday, but has been expressed by me in 
many public places in England for more than twenty years. — 
Archdeacon Farrar, in The Brooklyn Magazine, 





MACAULAY AS A TALKER.—It is not true, as some say, that 
there is nothing original in it, but certainly by far the greater 
part is the mere outpouring of memory. Subjects are tapped, 
and the current flows without stopping. Wonderful as it is, 
it is certainly oppressive after a time, and his departure is rather 
a relief than otherwise. Dundas, who is very agreeable, and 
very well informed, said to-day that he was a bore ; but that he 
is not. It certainly must be rather oppressive after a certain , 
time, and would be intolerable, if it was not altogether free from 
conceit, vanity, and arrogance—unassuming, and the real gen- 
uine gushing out of overflowing stores of knowledge treasured 
up in his mind. We walked together for a long time the day 
before yesterday, when he talked of the History he is writing. 
I asked him if he was still collecting materials, or had begun to 
write. He said he was writing while collecting, going on upon 
the fund of his already acquired knowledge, and he added, that 
it was very mortifying to find how much there was of which he 
was wholly ignorant. —7he Greville Memoirs. 





Notes 


Lippincott’s Magazine will make its appearance next year 
in an entirely new dress. The double column will be done 
away with, and the page will be printed in large, clear, bold- 
faced type. A new cover will add to its attractions, 

—General Badeau’s ‘Conspiracy: A Cuban Romance,’ al- 
ready announced in these columns, will be published by R. 
Worthington un Monday next, November 9. It will appear in 
England on the same day. 

—In addition to his report on ‘The Armies of Europe,’ 1857 
(which was republished in Philadelphia in 1861), General McClel- 
lan was the author of a translation from the French of a * Man- 
ual of Bayonet Exercises,’ adopted for the use of the United 
States Army, 1852 ; a volume of the Government reports of the 
‘ Pacific Railroad Surveys,’ 1854 ; ‘ Regulations and Instructions 
for the Field Service of the United States Cavalry in Time of 
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War,’ ‘ rc eat Cavalry,’ ‘Report on the Organization and 
Campaigns of the Army of the Potomac,’ 1864; and a recent 
contribution to Zhe Century war papers. Between 1853 and 
1861 he was chosen a member of several scientific asscciations. 

—Dr. Edward Eggleston will winter with his family in Swit- 
zerland, where he will be employed upon material gathered in 
his recent investigations among historical documents in the 
British Museum. 

—Max O’Rell is not coming to this country after all, and we 
may never see ourselves as he sees us. He will confine his lect- 
uring tour to England. 

—Hermann Grimm's recent articles on subjects connected 
with modern literature have been translated by Miss Sarah H. 
Adams, and will shortly make their appearance from the press 
of Cupples, Upham & Co., under the general heading of ‘ Litera- 
ture.’ The topics embrace such subjects as Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Voltaire, Macaulay, Bettina Von Arnim, the Brothers 
Grimm, Albert Durer and Dante. 

—Mr. Andrew Carnegie has announced his intention of pre- 
senting a marble bust ot Robert Burns to the National Wallace 
Memorial Hall at Stirling, Scotland. 


—‘Salammbhé,’ the masterpiece of Flaubert, the founder of 
the naturalistic school of literature, has at length been Englished 
by M. French Sheldon, and is now in the press. The work 
will be published by Saxon & Co., London and New York. 

—The author of ‘A Lone Star Bo-Peep and other Stories of 
Texas Life’ is Mr. E. H. Seeley, a graduate of Yale, 1878. 

—Fraulein Marie Brandt will be the soloist at the first concert 
of the Symphony Society’s eighth season, which opens at the 
Metropolitan Opera House to-night—Saturday. Beethoven’s 
Sixth Symphony will be the Aidce de résistance of the evening. 

—The Saturday Review recommends Colonel Dodge’s ‘ Pa- 
troclus and Penelope’ as * one of the most important and valu- 
able treatises upon the art of riding that we have in our lan- 
guage.’ 

—tThe first annual meeting of the American Copyright League 
will be held at the rooms of the Authors Club, 19 West 24th 
Street, this (Saturday) afternoon. 

—The chief Christmas book of E. & J. B. Young & Co. will 
be ‘ The Knight and the Lady,’ one of the Ingoldsby Legends, 
illustrated by Jessop in the same style as the two former vol- 
umes from this clever draughtsman’s pen—‘ The Jackdaw of 
Rheims’ and ‘The Lay of St. Aloys.”. The same house has 
nearly ready ‘ Juliana Horatio Ewing and Her Books,’ by Mrs. 
Gatty, with a portrait by George Reid and a cover designed by 
Caldecott. 

—A volume of Roumanian fairy-tales is about to be issued by 
Henry Holt & Co. The collection has been made by Mite 
Kremnitz and the translation by J. M. Percival. 

—Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. have in press ‘ Wishmaker’s 
Town,’ a collection of poems by William Young, author of the 
poetic Arthurian tragedy, ‘ Pendragon,’ which Mr. Lawrence 
Barrett produced a few years ago. 

— Townsend MacCoun has in press a complete lexicon of the 
Targum, Talmud and Midrasch. One thousand copies only 
will be printed, 500 for Europe and 500 for this country. It 
will consist of 8 quarto volumes in half binding, at $10 per vol- 
ume. The first volume will be issued in December and the 
others at intervals of three months. It will be sold to sub- 
scribers by the publisher only. The work is by Dr. Alexandér 
Kohut, of Vienna, the new Rabbi of the Lexington Avenue 
Synagogue in this city, who has had the assistance of the scien- 
tific academies of Vienna, Berlin and Budapest as well as that 
of the leading archbishops, bishops and Orientalists of the East. 
It is based on the Aruch of Rabbi Nathan Ben Jachiel, of the 
Eleventh Century. 


—The American Oriental Society held its semi-annual meet- 
ing at Columbia College in this city on Oct. 28 and 29. Great 
interest was excited by papers from Dr. William Hayes Ward on 
subjects connected with the Wolfe Expedition to Babylonia, 
which he headed, and resolutions were passed, urging the con- 
tinuance of explorations in that field. Communications were 
presented also by the President, Prof. W. D. Whitney, on * Lud- 
wig’s Theory of Eclipses in the Vedas’ and ‘ The Latest Trans- 
lation of the Upanishads ;’ by Prof. I. H. Hall on some Syriac 
manuscripts and Cypriote bowls ; by Dr. Jackson on ‘ Super- 
Stitions in the Avesta ;’ by Professors Short, Brown and Paine, 
the Rev. L. Dickerman, and others. On the evening of Oct. 28 
the Society was entertained at the house of Mr. A. I. Cotheal, 
one of its oldest members. 
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—Senator Stanford of California has given orders to deed in 
trust his three immense ranches, known as Vina, Gridley, and 
Palo Alta, for endowment of a university and schools about to 
be erected at Palo Alta. The three ranches comprise 85,000 
acres, and together represent a value of three and a half millions. 

—‘ Broken Bonds,’ a novel by A. H. Stafford, will be pub- 
lished in a few days by Andrew F. Underhill & Co. 


—L. Prang & Co. have in press a large ‘ souvenir tableau’ of 
General Grant by T. de Thulstrup—a portrait of the General in 
1865, surrounded by vignettes representing his military career 
from West Point to Appomattox. 


—Some time since the London literary journals announced 
the finding of a rhymed setting of the tairy-tale of ‘ Beauty and 
the Beast,’ the poetical and other evidences of which point out 
Charles Lamb as its author. The unique copy of the book, an 
old duodecimo, with choice wood-cuts and music, has been 
bought by Zhe Independent, and Lamb’s poem will be reprinted 
in the Thanksgiving number of that paper. 


The Free Parliament 
[Communications must be accompanied with the name and 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 


quested to give the number of the question for convenience of 
reference. | 
QUESTIONS, 


No. 1056.—1. The subjoined passage from Bacon’s essav ‘On Death’ 
contains, for me, a veritable Sphinx’s riddle. I trust some CEdipus will be 
able to explain the intent and force of the italicized phrase. ‘The Night 
was even now; but that name is lost; itis not now late, but early. Mine 
eyes begin to discharge their watch, and compound with this fleshly weak- 
ness for a time of perpetual rest; and I shall presently be as happy for a 
Sew hours, as 1 had died the first hour I was born.’ How are we to recon- 
cile ‘for a few hours’ with the ‘time of perpetual rest’ for which the 
watcher ‘compounds?’ Also, the ‘few hours’ and their happiness, which 
is that of negativity and oblivion, being past, what condition is supposed to 
follow ?——2. I should be glad to know in what poem, by whom written, 
occurs the following quatrain : 


Arcturus sees what I cannot, 

The country town where I was born, 
The light within my mother’s cot, 

The field that lately waved with corn. 


Geneva, Ou10. E. M. T. 
No. 1057.—Can you tell me what disgusted author wrote 

We dance like fairies in a ring, and 

Our whole life is but a nauseous tautology ? 
New Haven, Conn. E. I. 


No. 1058.— What is the present address of Mrs. S. B. Herrick, author of 
‘ Chapters on Plants?’ 
Battimorg, Mp. H. M. T. 


[Mrs. Herrick may be addressed in care of Harper & Bros., who publish 
her book, or of The Century Co., New York.] 





No. 1059.—Would you kindly inform me if there are more than three 
verses in Eliza Cook’s poem ‘The Old Straw Hat?’ I am under the impres- 
sion there are more, although but three appear in the edition I have. If 
there are more than three please say where the complete poem can be had ; 
also ‘The Old Mill’ by the same author. 


Winnetka, In. F. W. J. 


No. 1060.—Where can a work more complete of its kind than Brewer's 
*Reader’s Hand-book’ be obtained ? 


Kansas City, Mo. J.V. E. 





No. 1061.—1. What is William Bl ck’s best novel ?——2. Are Greeley’s 
speeches of 1872 obtainable, and if so at what price? 


Xenra, Int. J.B. B. 


[{1. You will probably find ‘The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton’ as en- 
joyable as any. 





ANSWERS, 


No. 1048.—Mrs. Glover died in January, 1877, in Charleston, 8. C., 
having married Mr. Lewis Jervey of that city during the War. Her last ill- 
ness was long and painful, but to the end she had the same thoughtfulness 
for others, and the same cheerful spirit. 

WasainerTon, D.C E. W. L. 








Do not Forcet that THe TRAVELERS, of Hartford, Conn., has paid losses on one 
in nine of all the Accident Policies it has issued in the past twenty-one years. 





Beauty, that transitorv flower, can only be had by using Pozzoni’s Powder. For sale by all 
druggists and fancy goods dealers. 








